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A FEW DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 
BY WILLIAM HOWiTT. 
(Concluded from p. 66.) 


Ovr driver from Neckarelz took the sulks because 
we would delay him by yisiting the castle of Géts von 
Berlichingen. When we stopped at the foot of the hill, 
and said we woul! walk wp, and he could wait there, 
he showed much evident reluctance to his waiting. 
“ What could we see there ?” he inquired ; “it was only 
an ugly old ruin.” But this ugly old ruin we deter- 
mined to sce, and, as [ have related, did see. On our 
return, the man looked very glum; and as soon as we 
had seated ourselves, began to move on at a most 
reguiar snail’s pace. As he had a splendid pair of 
horses, we desired him to go on briskly ; “but he still 
refused. On being again told to quicken his move- 
ments, he replied sulkily that he could not—the roads 
were so bad. Never was a finer or more level road 
seen! We now perecived the true state of the case. 
He was vexed that we had delayed him, and he was 
still more vexed that we did n». tell him to get a 
choppin of wine at the neighbouring village, to amuse 
his leisure. here was also another cause, not till 
afterwards revealed. He had an acquaintance in 
Weinsberg, with whom he meant to contrive to have 
a gossip; and he feared that the pause in this part of 
the journey might make us hurry in that part of it: 
thence the man displayed a most dogged obstinacy. 
All endeavours to persuade him to accelerate his speed, 
or evea to resume his commnunicativeness, were vain 
We crept along at a most wearisome rate, and in time 
reached the little town of Neckarsulm. Here we 
resolved to stop, and recover our paticnes over an 
early dinner. But the dinner was bad; and the wine— 
red wine of the Neckar valley, famous rather for its 
acerbity than its goodness—was bad too. It occurred 
to us that the wiue, however, might be very agreeable 
to the driver's palate, who was accustomed, probably, to 
much worse. We therefore called him in, and pre- 
sented him with the bottle. The sunshine that at once 
passed over his countenance was almost Judicrous, and 
suggested another idea. We had a fiask of Cogniac 
in our knapsack in the carriage, which we had brought 
+o mix with the water we might, on our contemplated 
ramble on foot, drink when we weve hot; and we asked 
him, as the wine was sour, whether he would like a 
glass of schnaps—the name they give a glass of brandy 
—init. The effect was beyond all description. The 
man skipped away with amazing alacrity, brought the 
knapsack from the carviage, and bore off his boitle of 
wine duly primed with it, with exuberant thanks, and 
stiles, and bows. 

Anon he appeared again at the door to say that he 
was altogether at our service: he could go that moment, 
or he could stay till midnight—just. whichever we 
pleased. When'we did set out, the roads were found 
to be most admirable; and he drove almost at full 
speed up the long and very steep hill ascending out of 
the town. The weather, he assured us, was beautiful, the 
country was beautifal, the ugly old rains were beautiful, 
we were beautiful, and the knapsack was pre-eminently 
beautiful. He had it placed on the box beside him, 
and repeatedly stroked it, saying, “Schine Ranzen ! 
wunder schéne Ranzen 1!” —“ Handsome knapsack ! 
extremely handsome knapsack!” The beauty being 
obviously enough in the brandy-flask inside. his 
brandy-flask operated like a charm upon him. He 
became not only the most agreeable and eommuni- 
cative of drivers, pointing out every spot of interest in 
the country we passed through, and relating their 
histories and legends ; but when we finally reached Heil- 
bronn, refused positively to be dismissed ; and insisted 








on going on with us to Heidelberg, thirty miles further, 
in the day, though he had driven us already that dis- 
tance. For the sake of his horses, however, we were 


firm; but it was not without great difficulty that we 
got rid of him. Had we thought of it, as we might, 
and made him a present of the wicker-guarded flask of 
Cogniae, the charm would have been broken, and he 
would have retraced his way as gladly as he then did 
To return, however, from the driver to 


it reluctantly. 
the journey. 

From the heavy and dirty town of Neckarsulm we 
posted on to Weinsberg, a plaeénot only notorious for 
the horrors committed there in the Bauernkrieg, or | 
Peasants’ War, but which in our youth was made of 
great interest to us, by reading in Addison’s Spectator 
the account of the Wives of Weinsberg—or, rather, the 
Women of Weinsberg; for the word Weiber, translated | 
as wives, should have been more correctly and compre- | 
hensively rendered women. 

The situation of Weinsberg is very charming. It is | 
in the middle of a wide, open, and well-cultivated 
country, with a clear, rapid stream running by it. All | 
around, at the distance of’a mile or two, rise up the 
woody and winding hills so peculiar to this part of | 
Germany, the sides of which are all covered with vine- 
yards. Here and there open out between the hills | 
vales running far away, in which you discern the white 
walls of villages. 

Weinsberg is a compact little town, and one of the 
neatest in that neighbourhood. Just by it stands a 
high, conical hill, clad on all sides with vines ; and on 
its summit the ruins of the old e¢astle of Weinsberg, 
still popularly called, “ Die Weiber Treue,’ or 
Woman’s Fidelity, from this circumstance :—When 
the Emperor Conrad, in 1140, besieged the ¢astle into 
which the people had fled, and summoned them to 
surrender, he would give no promise of quarter to the 
men; but he allowed the women to go out, carrying 
with them what they liked best. These terms were 
accepted; and to the astonishment of the Emperor, he 
beheld the women coming forth in 9 train, carrying 
each her husband, her brother, or near relative. So 
popular has this act of feminine fidelity always been, 
that the fame of it has flown into all countries; it has | 
furnished the subject of one of Biirger’s most spirited | 
ballads ; and a society of ladies still, headed by the | 
Queen of Wiix.cmberg, keep the ruins from falling into | 
decay, and have had the whole space within the old | 
walls laid out in a pleasure-garden, for the recreation of 
visitors. 

But the castle and town of Weinsberg acquired a 
more fearful notoriety in the celebrated Peasants’ War, 
in 1525. The preaching of the Reformation by Luther 
was unquestionably the immediately-exciting cause of 
this war. The peasantry had for ages been cruelly 
oppressed by the nobility, and were now reduced toa 
condition of the saddest misery. he doctrines of 
Christianity as preached by Luther, representing all 
men as free and equal, and the rulers lording it over 
the ‘people, had the most rapid effect in kindling the 
popular mind into 9 ferment, which, as in all such | 
eases, foamed over into ernel extravagance, and led 
them not merely to vindicate themsclves, but to take 
vengeance on their oppressors, forgetting that the very 
Scriptures which they took as their warrant said, 
“ Vengeance is the Lord’s, and he will repay it.” 

The insurrection of the peasants was particularly | 
fierce in this part of the country. Seventy noblemen | 
were sent by the Austrian government from Stuttgard | 
to keep peace in the valley of Weinsberg. The Weins- | 
bergers had sworn to stand by them in case of attack, | 
but they perjured themselves, They sent Wolf Nagel’s | 
wife to Neckarsulm, who went about amongst the | 
“Black Host,” a noted part of the peasant army, and | 
said, “ George Ry, Brozel Pikel, Melchior Becker, and | 
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Leonard Kellermann, sent me to you to say, that if you 
will come to Weinsberg, they will open the gates to 
you.” Twenty thousand peasants marched from 
Neckarsulm on Easter-day to Weinsberg. 

The nobles were all down in the city together in the 
church, praying for a morning blessing in those sharp 
times. ‘They hastened, at the alarm of the peasant 
host, to get out of the city and up again into the castle ; 
but the treacherous Weinsbergers had fastened the 
gates and doors, which, however, they speedily opened 
to the peasants. The battle began. The Weinsbergers 
discharged their pi to the air, and stood looking 
on. The nobles were overpowered and destroyed. One 
of them, Dietrich von Weiler, a handsome and stately 
man, sought to conceal himself in a church steeple, but 
was discovered, stabbed, and thrown from its top into 
the street. 

The unhappy nobles were marched out, with drums 
beating and fifes playing, to an open place near the 
road leading from Weinsberg to Heilbronn, and there 
hunted through the pikes. ‘Twelve thousand bauers, or 
peasants, marshalled themselves in two rows, holding 
their huge pikes before them. Between these rows the 
wretched nobles were compelled to run till they fell, 
pierced through by a hundred pikes. A bauer-wife from 
Békingen greased her shoes with the fat of the Graf von 
Helfenstein, whom they had murdered, with much 
mockery. They placed the Griifin von Helfenstein, 
when she came to beg for the life of her husband, on 
a dung-cart ; and numbers of them, running before and 
behind, conducted her to Heilbronn, with all sorts of 
jests and jibes. “So thou came in a golden chariot, 
and now thou goest away in a dung-eart.” The Griifin, 
who was a pious woman, thought on her Saviour, and 
comforted herself in the thought, She said meekly, 
“Why should I, a poor sinner, complain? The Son of 
God, my most holy Lord, was once led into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday, with the state of a king, and with 
loud jubilee ; and presently after was abused and cru- 
cified as a malefactor. Therefore I will keep silence.” 

The peasants plundered and burnt the castle; but a 
bloody vengeance soon arrived. The notorious George 
Truchsess, the general of the Swabian nobles, who so 
severely scourged and mercilessly slaughtered the 
revolted peasants in May of the same year, appeared 
before the town. The peasants were absent on their 
plundering expeditions; there were scarcely any but 
women and children, and the sick at home. ‘These 
hastened out, and flung themselves at his feet with the 
most vehement prayers and tears for mercy; but he 
stood ice-cold, and answered only by ordering his 
soldiers to fire the town at every end and corner. All 
their goods and chattels he commanded to be brought 
out; 500 florins to be paid down to the widow of Graf 
Helfenstein, the lady whom they had so villanously 
treated; and to her son 6,000. On the spot where 
they had murdered that nobleman, he compelled them 
to plant a cross and build a chapel, and every Easter 
Monday to go in, and from sunrise to sunset on their 
knees to pray to God for pardon. On the piper, 


| Nunenmacher, of Ilsfeld, he took a dreadful revenge. 


This man had been the piper to the Graf von Helfen- 


| stein, and when that nobleman was led out to be mur- 
| dered, he was the foremost to deride him. He snatched 





the hat from his head, and putting it on his own, 
“Herr Graf,” said he, “many times have I played 
before you at dinner; it is only reasonable that I play 
to you at another sort of dance.” This man Truchsess 
chained to a tree, so that he had liberty to ran round 
1; aud piling wood over him, set it on fire, and burnt 
him to death in the most horrible manner, his soldiers 
amusing themselves with his agonies. 

How peaceful and smiling are all these scenes ! 
Of this peasant war, in which 100,000 people perils, 
in which castles and convents were plundered, their in- 





mates abused or murdered, and the couniryreduced to a 
frightful desert, few traces remain exccpt the traditions 
and written records. Weinsberg, which had thus its 
full share of horrors, is as neat and quiet as if it had 
never known an outrage. Nature has covered the old 
towers with her healing boughs and blossoms; man has 
clothed the whole hill with vines; and all the country 
between it, and the picturesque old city of Heilbronn, 
is one great garden and vineyard. 

At the foot of the Weibertreue lives one of the most 
beautiful lyric poets and most remarkable men of Ger- 
many; Justinus Kerner. Kerner was a fellow student 
of the poet Uhland at ‘Tiibingen; was originally 
destined to trade, but quitted it for the study of physic 
and the love of poetry. ‘he cause of his abode here, is 
his being appointed the official physicianat Weinsberg. 
He built his house, on this appointment, at the foot of 
this celebrated hill, and in a very lovely situation. 
Through his means, and his influence at the court of 
Wiirtemberg, it is that the castle has been freed from 
the rubbish of ancient ruin, and made the pleasant 
resort that it is. The poetry of Kerner is at once most 
spiritual and tender, and yet very often merry and 
jocose. In his Reiseschatten he gives us some sketches 
of the wanderings of his youth, alternately fanciful, 
sentimental, and waggish. His account of the musician 
who professed to have discovered the art of playing the 
most exquisite music on a goose’s windpipe, by which 
he threw whole audiences into extacies, but which a 
stern old professor exposed in the very midst of one of 
his triumphs, by lifting his wig from his head with his 
stick, and showing that he had a musical box concealed 
in it, which made the music, is worthy of a Yankee 
origin. Kerner himself is a most extraordinary player 
on the the Jews’-harp. Closing all the windows, or at 
night putting out all the lights, he will produce the 
most strange and unearthly music, making the very 
room seem to vibrate, and to be filled with a band ot 
aérial performers. His “ Deutscher Dichterwald,” his 
“ Romantische Dichtungen,” and other poetical works, 
all bear evidences of a genuine inspiration; but his 
most extraordinary book is “ Die Seherin von Prevorst.” 
[‘his book has been translated, somewhat curtailed and 
adapted to the English taste, by Mrs. Crowe, of Edin- 
burgh. It is the account of a lady who was many | 
years the patient of Kerner at Weinsberg. She was a 
regular mesmerice subject, and in the mesmeric state 
made the most extraordinary revelations of the spiritual 
world, and not the less so of the facts in the world | 
around her. Like Kerner himself, she professed to 
have a full perception of the spiritual world, as it lies 
inand around our own. Held conversations with various | 
spirits, and was often requested by those who were 
not arrived at happiness, to pray for them, which she 
did with effect. The book is well worthy of a perusal ; 
and to the original are added a number of what Kerner 
calls “ Facts,” that is, actual ghost stories, which he 
authenticates by the grave testimonies of noblemen, | 
magistrates, clergymen and the like, still living, and | 
referable to. Kerner has been laughed at, of course, by 
all the wits of Germany, but he only laughs gvod- | 
humouredly again, and holds fast his faith. He is now | 
suffering from cataract, and is nearly blind. 

After visiting the fine old cathedral at Heilbronn, 
with its rich carvings and old paintings, noting the 
curious old town-house with its grandly painted and 
curiously illustrated clock, and taking a view of its 
picturesque streets and pleasant vicinage, with its 
poplar walks, and ample pleasure-gardens, we posted 
through a well cultivated country, back to Heidelberg,; | 
the peasants with their families out by the road-sides, 
busy collecting-their apples, and others of them as busy 
in their yards, crushing them for cider in their simple 
but effective mills for that purpose, making the whole 
very lively and pleasant. 
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It will be seen that in this tour we passed a good way 
beyond the strict bounds of the Odenwald; and left in 
it, on the other hand, many a charming old district to 
explore. It is, altogether, one of the most primitive 
pieces of country that we ever entered, and seems likely 
to continue so. In the corn-fields, we noticed that the 
people mowed even in a manner peculiar to themselves. 

| {hey did not mow in straight lines, but in circles. 

They would sometimes begin, and mow round the whole 
| field, and then go round and round till they came to the 
centre. But much oftener, they took in a much smaller 
circle, still moving from the outside to the centre, so 
that a field mowed presented the appearance of a num- 
| ber of great golden snakes coiled up, with their heads 
| in the middle of the coil. 

Altogether, the deep wooded valleys, the still waters 
here and there embosomed in the forest, the clear 
streams in other places hurrying along the shrouded 
glens, ihe antique lowly dwellings, and the simple 
people, made a deep and pleasurable impression on our 
minds, and will cften recur to them with the feeling of 
a poetic dream. Our illustration gives a very living 
peep into the Odenwald scenery, with its rustic wooden 
tenements with shingled walls, its luxuriant herbage, 
its splendid old trees, its dreamy waters, and airy hills 
peeping everywhere down upon you. May health and 
continued peace, and improvement without the loss of 
quiet, the simple nature of the heart, and the picturesque 
poetry of the field and forest, be long the portion of 
the inhabitants of the Odenwald. 


FREE TRADE RECOJ.LECTIONS. 


BY JOMNN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P, 


‘ 


No. Il7.—Syrra. 


Taat nations led on by conquerors to conquest 
should in their turn be conqucred is only an exhibition 


of retributive justice. Upon the fate and fortune and 
vicissitudes of war, they stake their glory and their great- 
ness, and they must wait the chances of the struggle 
upon which they have entered. The history of war is s0 
little associated with the history of civilization—though 
romancers tell a different tale—that the overthrow of 
the great marauding monarchies of old claims little of 
our sympathy, and none of our regret. It is seldom 
that the invading army leaves aught behind it but 
desolation and destruction. If it sometimes herald a 
happier and better state of things, it is only when 
peace has restored the tranquillity which war has dis- 
turbed ; it is only when the plough again furrows the 
battle-field ; and the resound of the anvil, the activity 
of the shuttle, and the beat of the engine, replace the 
clash of swords, the trumpet’s clarion, and the thunder 
of artillery. 

But of melancholy sights, one of the most melan- 
choly is,a spot where the seats of ancient commercial 
activity—the abodes of busy multitudes, once engaged 
in the peaceful pursuits of industry—have become 
depopulated ;—where a deteriorated atmosphere, and a 
neglected cultivation, have introduced disease and 
death into the fields of health and diligence. 

In the most northern province of Syria, at the end of 
a magnificent bay, which would secm to invite into its 
waters the trade of the world, and which once was the 
recipient of ships innumerable, stands Scanderoun; or 
rather, there stand a few mean houses which occupy the 
place where Scanderoun once stood. It is a most un- 





wholesome place—pestiferous as the Pontine marshes, 
and not inhabitable in certain seasons of the year. As 
no draining carries away the noxious waters which are 
deposited on what was once a region of extreme fer. 
tility, there is a perpetnal exhalation of offensive 
vapours, which are kept by the range of the Taurus 
mountains, overhanging the town like a funeral pall. 
Yet, as Scanderoun is still one of the great outlets from, 
and inlets to, the northern provinces of Syria—and 
through them, by way of Antioch and Aleppo, to the 
markets along the banks of the Euphrates, and into 
Mesopotamia, and some parts ofArmenia and Persia— 
Scanderoun is still occupied by a few European agents, 
who transport the goods for the houses established in 
the interior. But withal it is a wretched spot—one 
house alone, that of the British Vice-consul, presenting 
the appearance of external decency and interior comfort, 
Iremember being struck with the pleasing manners, 
and pale, fair visage of the consul’s lady, and hearing 
with some surprise that she had been born in Australia. 
It seemed a strange destiny for a gentlewoman to have 
been transported from the antipodes to such a spot, 
But if among the living there was not much to interest, 
I felt greatly moved when I trod athong the monuments 
of the dead. The burial place still exists, and many a 
tombstone bears an English name. There sleep multi- 
tudes of those “merchant adventurers” who for several 
centuries carried on trade in the East. The Levant trade 
was, in our early commercial history, the most important 
and the most profitable in which we were engaged. 
Three voyages to the Syrian coast in Saxon times are said 
to have entitled the merchant to the rank of nobility, 
and to the title of Thane. There are enough—too 
many, indeed, by far—to sing the deeds of our fighting 
men, and record the triumphs, by sea and by land, of 
those whom the world calls heroes. In my reflections 
it appears a nobler fight, and a higher heroism, to have 
led the conquests of commerce, and to have planted the 
standards of peace. Among the nettles and the briars, 
the reeds and the rushes, of the plain of Scanderoun, I 
traced under the moss and lichens of the broken tomb- 
stones names which in those days represented the 
highest influences which our country has ever exercised 
—the influences of civilization. There sleep the men 
who brought the manufactures of the West to exchange 
for the silks and the spices of the East—the men who 
in their day and generation helped to establish and 
extend the honour and the reputation of the English 
merchants’ character. It always stood high; may it 
ever so stand in the opinion of the world ! 

It was on board an Egyptian vessel-of-war that I first 
took my passage to Scanderoun ; and I had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the peculiarities of Oriental and 
Mahommedan character. When the wind was con- 
trary, there was always confusion, and bustle, and 
uncertainty, and conferences among the officers as to 
what had best be done. When acalm prevented our 
progress, there were all sorts of surmises as to the caus¢; 
both adverse and serene weather were attributed to 
supernatural agency; and on one occasion, when we 
had made no progress for two or three days, the licu- 
tenant,of the vessel came to a Européan physician who 
was on board, and told him there was a report among 
the sailors that he had dead men’s fat in his medicine 
chest; and if so, he was requested to throw it over- 
board, for unless he did so, they were certain we should 
never reach our destined port in safety. The doctor 
assured the lieutenant that the abhorred article formed 
no part of his materia medica, nor was, in fact, at all in 
use in Europe; but the Mahommedan shook his head 
very incredulously, and hinted that it had better be 
quietly flung into the sea, if we wished to continue the 
vo prosperously ; and he afterwards applied to me, 
requesting I would persuade the physician to get rid of 
so perilous a companion as dead men’s fat was known 
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tobe. Many were the stories told of dangers to which 
ships and sailors had been unwittingly exposed by the 
carelessness and the rashness of medical men, who 
employed this unguent; which they said might be 
very safe and salutary on shore, but was most per- 
nicious and perilous at sea. When, however, a fair and 
fresh breeze sprung up, no more was said about dead 
men’s fat; but I am persuaded the sailors and their 
spokesman attributed the favouring gale cither to our 
having listened to their request, and got rid of the dan- 
gerous appurtenance, or to the fact that their suspicions 
had been groundless, and that there was truth in the 
doctor's disavowal of having brought any of the dreaded 
ointment on board. We were favoured with a good 
many specimens of Mussulman credulity; and an 
Imaum (or Mohammedan priest, who was on board) 
kept up the superstitious temper of a portion of the 
crew to a pretty considerable elevation. The religious 
rites were practised by many of them with great 1egu- 
larity and fervour; but I was struck with the amouat 
of scepticism that prevailed. When the Imaum was 
absent, the subordinate officers rather enjoyed turning 
| him and his observances into ridicule, and became 
somewhat bold free-thinkers, The most devout of the 
sailors were undoubtedly the most ignorant. Those 
who never failed in their ablutions, their prayers, and 
their attention to the Imaum, were the negroes—who 
listened with infinite reverence, and obeyed with cheer- 
ful alacrity. The oriental habit of public prayer appears 
somewhat ostentatious, at least to a person of European 
usages or prejudices. At the call to prayer —in 
whatever company he may be, and however engaged, 
s Mahommedan falls down on his knees, and silently 
| repeats the wonted supplication, bending his head to 
the ground the accustomed number of times. I have 
seen a man of rank in the midst of a sentence, on 


hearing the voice of the Muezzim, fling down a rug, 
throw himself on his knees, assume the attitude of 
prayer, close’his eyes, silently repeat the Bismillah ; 


and having thrice bent his forehead to the earth, rise 
up, and resume the conversation, as if nothing had 
occurred to interrupt it; making not the slightest 
reference to the obligation imposed upon him by his 
faith of discharging a religious duty, but deeming its 
ublic discharge so much a matter of course as to be 
fntelligible to everybody. s 

Along the Syrian coast, many spots are pointed out 
as distinguished by events sacred both in Jewish and 
Mahommedan history. I recollect a broad, white, 
irregular line, which runs down the side of the moun- 
tains on the Lebanon range, westwards towards the 
Mediterranean Sea. My attention was called to it by 
one of the ship’s company, who informed me the white 
track was ie by Allah, who had scattered ashes to 
enable Noah and his descendants to find their way when 
they left the ark. Whether the Mahommedan tradition 
believes the ark to have been landed — Lebanon, or 
that the white road is continued to Mount Ararat, I 
know not; but the history of the deluge, and the names 
of Noah and his children are familiar to Mahommedan 
ears. In fact, Mahommedanism has much in common 
with Judaism and Christianity} drawing its historical 
facts from the same sources, and recognizing to a great 
extent thesame authorities, One would suppose that the 
points of agreement might induce the professors of 
these religions to look upon one another with something 
like charity. There is too little of this charity every- 
where—perhaps less in the Levant than anywhere else. 
It often occurred to me there, that Christianity meant 
hatred of Jews and Mussulmans— Mahommedanism 
hatred of Christians and Jews. The Jews, being 
oppressed by both, very naturally respond io both hy 
distrust and antipathy. I shall never forget un answer 
which a Syriac Jew made in my presence to » Christian 
who treated him with contumely. “You say your 





prophet was a Jew; if he taught you to hate my nation 
and me, he taught you to hate his own people—and 
what would you have me think of him ?” 

I ought to be excusing myself for these digressions, 
or rather, to have said from the first that in making 
Free Trade Recollections the principal design of these 
papers, I should not hesitate sometimes to wander away 
to other topics, euticed by those associations which so 
irresistibly present themselves when retracing one’s 
steps through distant lands. Almost every traveller 
has some special purpose in view, 2s I have in these 
papers; but if other objects present themselves now 
aud then, let me be forgiven for not passing them by 
wholly unobserved. 

But we have entered the bay, we have landed in the 
town of Scanderoun. The flags of the different Eu- 
ropean powers are floating over their vice-consular 
establishments. That of Austria is pre-eminent in size 
and ostentation ; that of France second in display ; the 
flag of England, though it represents by far the 
greatest commercial interest in these regions, is a small 
and mean affair, eclipsed indeed by the prouder exhi- 
bitions of its competitors. The world is full of such 
examples. The noisy and the hollow — pride and 
poverty—vanity and weakness—big words and small 
doings—pretence and pusillanimity—are but too ofien 
associated. 

The gloomy impressions left by Scanderoun are not 
diminished as you track your way—the way traced by 
the caravans of commeree—through Antioch to Aleppo. 
We stopped at Bilan, a place once celebrated for its 
manufactures, especially of gold and saddlery. The 
multitudes of goldsmiths that once crowded this place 
are now reduced to three; and only one saddler is left, 
the melancholy fragment of an ancient renown. But 
the city is beautifully situated : it looks as if suspended 
on the side of the mountain. It has, however, been 
invaded by the mountain torrents, which rush down 
the walls of many of its former palaces. Ruin has 
fallen upon ruin; and amidst the wreck of past splen- 
dours a few miserable wanderers are here and there 
discovered. We scrambled over the tomb of Abderach- 
man Pacha, once the governor of the province, to the 
habitation he formerly occupied. Its position is 
splendid : behind, the fine range of hills—the Taurus 
range—stretching from Anatolia on the northern side ; 
before, another ridge of hills, variegated and beautiful, 
over which were dashing multitudinous streams, 
mingling in and urging onwards the deep river below. 
The abode of Abderachman is rapidly falling into 
decay; and in mounting the stairs, I fell through the 
rotten planks, and was grievously hurt in consequence. 
Most of the apartments admitted the wind and rain. 
We made our way to the interior—the once inaccessible 
harem—and there we found shelter and repose. Still, 
there was peril in walking over the decayed floors; 
and when we looked up to the ceilings, or surveyed the 
walls, we felt that if not to-day, at no very distant 
to-morrow, the palace of Abderachman would be min- 
gled with the utterly-ruined palaces around. 

We joined the cavalcade of travellers, principally 
merchants on their way to Antioch. They amused 
themselves with hawking; and many of them carried 
a hawk in their hand, which they let loose as game 
attracted their attention. We passed by magnificent 
forests, some of which were being felled by wood-cut- 
ters, sent by Ibrahim Pacha, to furnish timber for the 
Egyptian dock-yards. Wherever the scanty population 
had cultivated the fields, there was striking evidence of 
their fertility and productive powers. What might 
not such a country become in the hands of industrious 
Feasants and cpulent landlords! While population 
presses (as it is called) upon subsistence—while in go 
many parts of the world there is such an excess of 
labourers, and such a deficiency of food—is it possible 
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that regions like these should be abandoned to sterility 
and desolation ? 

Onwards we passed to Antioch; it stands at the ex- 
tremity of a long and fertile plain. The road toit is often 
traversed by streams, and I was attracted by the variety 
and beauty of the wild flowers, which, indeed, are a 
charm in every part of Syria, from the Orontes to the 
Dead Sea. There are many ruined bridges; many ex- 
tensive burying-places, with the remains of sepulchral 
monuments, seemingly of great antiquity; we passed 
through spots which had been covered with human dwell- 
ings—some still appear on the map as inhabited villages, 
—but not a tenantable town ora village did we find. 
Approaching Antioch, on the side of the hill, are 
entrances to caves hewn out of the rocks; these we were 
told were the churches of the ancient Christians—and 
the followers of Jesus we know were first called Christians 
at Antioch. They had been used for Christian worship 
nearly down to the present time. They have the appear- 
ance of sepulchres. A church has been lately built in 
the city. I attended the religious servicesthere. They 
were according to the Greek ritual. Multitudes of women 
were in the outer edifice,—within, were men and chil- 
dren. A priest was reading the service in Arabic. It 
is said that Antioch contains athous.nd Mahommedan, 

| a hundred Christian, and fifty Jewish houses. The 
| streets are strangely constructed,—there are elevated 
| pavements on each side, close to the houses, along 
which foot passengers travel; between them a deep 
ditch where horses and camels pass and repass. 
Both to the east and the west of Antioch is a large 
extent of available land, which might produce food for 
tens of thousands of people. Yet Antioch is frequently 
visited by scarcity. When I was there, not only was the 
price of bread enormously high, but the supply was 
wholly insufficient. Antioch was dependent upon corn 


to be imported from afar. The question has been lately 
launched, whether the most rapid communication to the 
East would not be by the Orontes and Antioch, through 
Aleppo Bir and the Euphrates, to the Persian Gulph; 
the difficulties, if not insuperable, are so many and so 
serious, that there is no chance of such a line com- 
| peting with Egypt,—the Nile and the Red Sea. The 


Orontes is not a navigable river. In many places it is 
shallow, in others rapid—in some interrupted by bridges. 
Then the transit to the Euphrates is wearisome and 

‘ laborious,—and even when the Euphrates is reached, 
its navigation is perilous, while the marshy districts of 
Lemnoun are nearly impassable, and can only be made 
otherwise at an enormous cost. 

Aleppo is well deserving any attention which may be 
given to it. Commerce is there carried on in its ancient 
forms—and the traflickers we find such as visited Tyre 
and Sidon in the days of Phoenician glory. There are 
the caravans with the produce of Elam,—and as in 
patriarchal] times when Abraham and Jacob boasted of the 
multitudes of their camels and asses, sonow the traders 
who visit the bazaars of Aleppo make the same dis- 
play. Still the sight may be witnessed of the “ Ismaelites 
coming from Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt.” 

Still may be seen the long trains of “ camels without 
number,” such as are again and again described in the 
sacred books—nay, the very proportions which are 
spoken of, and which four-footed animals bear to the 
hunian race, could be found not far from there existing 
to the present hour. In the statistics founded on 1 Chron. 
v. 18—29, it is said that to 100,000 men there were 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, 2,000 asses, And about 
the same relative numbers would be met with now. 
When the Jews returned from their captivity, then 
indeed the proportion of camels to asses was but small, 
435 to 6,720,—a striking proof of the poverty to which 
the nation had been reduced by long servitude. In the 
time of Job we have an interesting description of what 





was deemed very great opulence : for he possessed 3,000 
camels, and 7,000 sheep, and 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 
she asses, an amount of property somewhat equivalent 
to the possessions of the richest Sheikh of Arabia at the 
present time. The possession of large numbers of camels 
is still, as it was in the times of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, the mark of the highest opulence. The 
promises of Isaiah to the Jews were, that “ multitudes 
of camels should cover their land” (Judea). “The 


dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; all they from Sheba || 


shall come, they shall bring gold and incense.” In the 


perfect similitude between the present and the past is || 


the great charm of the Oriental lands, and Oriental 
manners. Aleppo and Damascusare now, what Aleppo 
and Damascus were two or three thousand years ago. 


The great outlines remain the same, and even in the | 
details the resemblance is interesting in the highest || 
The caravans which travel westward from || 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and all the regions along the || 
Euphrates, bear the same sorts of commodities, pass || 
through the same towns and territories, are subjected | 
to the same dangers and difficulties, are accompanied | 
by the same varieties of tribes—traffickers and travellers || 


degree. 


—in a word, are characterized by the same associations 
as twenty or thirty centuries ago. The bazaars present 


the same objects—the manner of barter is the same— || 
they journey as they journeyed—they rest as they | 
rested. There are no hostelries for man or beast—no | 


provision but that which is made by the ambulatory 


community; long and weary is the transit—a few | 
miles a day—the whole journey of many months’ | 


duration—delay everywhere—dispatch nowhere—time 
is the commodity to which no price or valuc attaches in 
the East. 

When will this state of things be altered? How 


long will the wis imertie which has preserved the | 


usages of the remotest times resist the influences which 


are revolutionizing the world? Will the lands which | 
in spite of Persian and Roman invasion preserved | 


their distinguishing characteristics—will the regions 
which have seen in turn the principles of Paganism, of 
Judaism, of Christianity, and of Mahomedanism—and 
yet present through all the same seemingly indelible 
marks—will they present an invincible barrier against 
the wider and stronger tides which are put in action by 
a higher civilisation, a more adventurous commercial 
spirit, and wider triumphs of art and science? I cannot 
believe it: whatever may have been impotent in the 
past, the power of communication is omnipotent now. 

The heralds that preach improvement are already 
visible. The spirit of changeful progress is moving in 
silent but successful march towards the Orient. 

I wasa few years ago on a visit to the Emir Beshir, the 


Prince of Lebanon, whose beautiful palace—one of the | 


most graceful productions of Oriental architecture— 
hangs on the side of the hill; its Bett-ed-Din (the 
House of Faith) behind the Capital Deir el Kammr. 


Its domes touch the clouds, and brave the thunder- || 


storms. <A lightning conductor in such a spot attracted 
my notice; and I asked the prince who had taught 


him to protect his royal residence from the terrors of the | 
at in a voyage to Egypt he had | 
seen an iron rod above the top-mast of an English | 


thunderbolt? He said 


man-of-war. Inquiring into its use, he found that when 
it touched the thunder cloud, it carried away the light- 
ning, as a water-spout conveys the water; and he said 
if it will protect a ship at sea, will it not save a house 
on shore? And heordered the experiment to be made. 
And now, said he, the thunders and the lightnings 
burst and blaze over my palace as they will; it is safe, 
and I am safe. The storms are conquered, and I am at 
rest. This is but a foot-print marking the onward steps 
of intelligent man. This is a record which instruction 
has left in the discharge of her universal mission. 
When our steamers first appeared on the Syrian 
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coast, they were believed by the inhabitants to be vessels 
of which the Spirit of Evil—Djins of Eblis—fiends of 
hell had got possession, and their presence was said to 
prognosticate every species of calamity. The Holy 
Land was about to be invaded by fiery monsters, 
arriving from regions unknown, and threatening the 
whole region with devastation and destruction. The 
Mahomedans fancied that the Christians had entered 
into new alliances with the infernal powers, and Islam 
was menaced by novel and appalling dangers. In afew 
years, the head of Islamism—the Lord of the Caliphate 
—the descendant of the orator first a buyer, 
and then a builder of steam-boats. Constantinople 
communicates by them with Trebisonde and Beyrout,— 
and Scanderoun and Alexandria,—with Rhodes, and 
Crete, and Cyprus,—to say nothing of India and the 
whole European world. And the greatest of Maho- 
medan Sovereigns passes much of his time in his steamers 
on the Nile—with them he has reached the Cataracts. 
Hundreds and hundreds of travellers pass, and are con- 
stantly mounting and descending from Alfe to Boulae. 
Nay, the Arabian Gulf iiseif is perpetually traversed 
|| by these fire-conducted conquerors of wind and wave. 
They often bear the Mussulman devotees (pilgrims) to 
the port of the holy City of Mecca—to Djedda itself. 
I once asked Mchemet Ali how it happened that 
Mahometan saints (Hadjis) could employ the steamers 
of Christian infideis (Giaours) to convey them to the 
sainted spots of Moslem picty? “ ‘he Koran has not a 
word in it against steamboats,” was the prompt and 
| sagacious reply of the Egyptian prince; and on another 
| occasion he said, “ You have much to be proud of,—but 
|| of nothing have you such a right to be proutl, as 
| having subdued steam, and by subduing steam, subduing 
the sea and the storm.” 
|| _ It would not be a Free Trade Recollection, but a Free 
| Trade Anticipation, to look forward to the fate of the 
| fair and feracious regions of Syria, when they shall have 
| received all the impulse, and be awakened into all the 
|| development, of which they are susceptible ; when labour 
| and capital and enterprise shall bring their united 
| powers to bear upon their great capacities. It requires 
| no very bold prophetic temper to say that peace and 
commerce will not allow barrenness and sterility to rule 
| over regions capable of the highest and most profitable 
| cultivation. Many a desert will yet blossom as 2 rose, 
| many a solitude will be musical with the voices of 
| prosperous and busy multitudes. The future is pregnant 
| with great destinies, It will recover what the past has 
lost, and what the present but dimly recognizes, 


“ The eternal step of progress Leats 
To the Great Anthem.” 


—— 


A SCHEME OF FREE LIBRARIES. 
BY DR. SMILES. 


| _ Pusrre opinion is now setting in so strongly in the 
direction of Nationa! Education, and so many signs are 
thanifesting themselves, im even the most unlooked-for 
quarters, of a disposition to extend to the whole people 
the benefits of elementary instruction, that we look upon 
it as a matter of certainty that, in the course of a few 
| years more, we shall have our juvenile population as well 
cared for in this respect, as in any other country in 
urope. 
| Already, voluntary effort is doing much ; but it can- 
not do all that is required. In this respect, Education 
| must be regarded as very different from Religion: for 
| whereas the latter may be efficiently maintained by 
Hl Voluntary effort, by reason of many powerful motives ; 


the former, in order to be well sustained, and to embrace 
the whole nation, must be based upon a system, not | 
liable to be affected by the fitful ebbings and flowings of 
opinion, the indolence or activity of parties, or the angry 
rivalry of sects. . 

_Our object at present, ‘however, is not to state our 
Views as to what such a system ought to be, but to urge 
upon educationists the necessity tor efficiently carrying 
on the work of education among the youthful and adult 
population, after school instruction has done its own 
work. For, the most important part of education has 
to come, when school days are over. The means of 
gathering knowledge have been acquired; but know- 
ledge itself is yet to be gained. he mind has to be 
furnished with instruction, opinion has to be matured, 
morals have to be formed, the character has to be 
strengthened, and education perfected in a noble and 
manly characier. 

And for this purpose, what is so valuable as Books— 
which distil to us the wisdom of the present, and 
the experience of the past—which set before us the 
highest models of character, and the loitiest aims of || 
life—which are an unfailing source of entertainmentand 
instruction for youth, as well as for the maturest age. | 
Hence do we regard Books—an abundant and perfectly | 
free supply of books to all classes—as an indispcnsable | 
feature of any great and true scheme of national | 
education. 

We are disposed to attribute much of the prevalent | 
ignorance of the present time to the difficulty of ob- 
taining free access to libraries on the part of the indus- 
trious classes. They are too poor to buy, and the sourecs 
from which they can borrow are miserably seanty and 
unattractive. Hence what little school education they 
may have obtaincd in youth is ultimately rendered 
useless, and they are too often driven for a pastime to 
the entertainments of dissipation and vice. 

How, then, is this great educational want to be met? 
is the question to which we would now address our- 
selves. And perhaps this question is best to be answered 
by briefly stating the resulis of an experiment which bas 
already been made in this direction, and crowned with 
the completest success. 

It is now some thirty years since it occurred to the 
mind of a worthy and sincere Christian man, who died 
a few years ogo, that much yet remained to be done in 
order to carry out the education of the working classes, 
besides merely teaching them to read and write. And 
in this latter respect, the people amongst whom he lived 


‘| were highly favoured as compared with the working 


population of the towns and districts of Enzland. With 
but few exceptions, they could ail read and write; for 
in Scotland, a national system of education has been at 
work for centuries; and, with other infiuences, has con- 
verted a rude, barbarous, and turbulent people, into one 
of the best educated and most soberly conducied 
nations on earth. 

Samven Brown, the author of the system of Free 
Libraries, (or, as he styled them, “ Itinerating Libraries,”) 
was a merchant of the small town of Haddington, where 
he was born,—the same town, by the way, that gave 
birth to John Knox, the founder, among other things, 
of the Scotch system of National Instruction. He was 
a man of the most modest and unassuming deport- 
ment; but altogether indefatigable in carrying out, 
even amidst debility and sickness, which often held 
him prostrate, his echemes for the improvement of 
the population amidst which he lived. It occurred 
to him, about the year 1817, that the working popula- 
tion of the towns, and the peasantry of the rural 
districts, might be put in possession of the same ad- 
vantages as regarded books, which the better classes | 
derived from the institution of subscription and burgh | 
libraries. With a “ balance of unclaimed militia 
insurances,” for which he could not find owners, he pur- | 
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chase1 two hundred interesting volumes, and dividing 
them into four divisions of fifty volumes each, he 
stationed them in four several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, for gratuitous perusal by the population : placing 
them under the superintendence of gratuitous librarians. 
At the endof two years, these divisions were exchanged; 
division B taking the place of division A in the first 
exchange, C taking the place of B in the next, and D 
taking the place of C in the next. And so on with all 
the stations. Thus, for eight years, a succession of 
books, new to the readers of each place, was regularly 
kept up; and the novelty of the fresh arrivals sustained 
the interest of the reading population. By these 
simple means, four villages were mutually supplied with 
the advantages of four libraries of two hundred volumes 
each, at exactly one-fourth of the expense of four such 
libraries, supposing them to have been fixed and not 
* itinerating.” 

The success of his first small experiment being proved, 
Mr. Brown proceeded to enlarge the scope of his design. 
And first, a set himself to discover how the system 
might be worked out in its details, the first expenditure 
for new books be defrayed, its wastes be compensated, 
and the whole machinery kept in action. He hit upon 
the following plan : he induced a number of subscribers 
of five shillings a year each to join him; and to these 
he held forth the equivalent of a perusal of the best 
new books of the season, in return for their subscrip- 
tions, at the same time that they were furnishing a 
supply of excellent books for the free reading of the 
humbler classes, who could not purchase for themselves. 

The average number of subscribers to the scheme did 
not exceed a hundred, but this was sufficient to prove 
its immense value, and its universal practicability. With 
the subscriptions new books were bought, and kept for 
two years in a division by themselves, for the use of the 
subscribers; after which, they merged in the general cir- 
culation; when their place was supplied by a fresh lot of 
new books, selected from the lists supplied by the sub- 
scribers. Thus the subscribers got value for their 
money, and the number of village divisions of books 
was regularly increased. 

For twenty years this single-minded man laboured at 
his work, cheered by the hope that his plan would ulti- 
mately be taken up by the friends of human enlighten- 
ment everywhere, and become one of the most potent 
means for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
mankind. After the lapse of that period, he saw forty- 
seven libraries in circulatory motion throughout the 
county of East-Lothian—a county whose population 
does not much exceed that of Rutland, the smallest of 
English counties ;—these libraries containing a total of 
nearly 3000 volumes. Indeed, there was scarcely a vil- 
lage or hamlet without its little library. Whenever an 
application was made, a division was sent; and there 
was not an inhabitant of the county but had the free 
perusal of instructive books within his reach. They 
were brought, as it were, to their doors, and the benefits 
of literature placed within reach of the meanest. More 
recently, divisions of books fitted for the perusal of 
children have been placed in all the schools, which, 
like the other divisions, undergo a constant change, in 
order that the novelty and attraction may be kept up. 

What is there to prevent this scheme from being 
set on foot in every town and county in England? The 
practicability of the plan is proved. It is in actual 
operation, and hasbeen so for nearly thirty years ; having, 
during that period, been instrumental in the instruction 
of the rising generation of a whole county. Its ma- 
chinery is most simple and efficient. It only needs a 
few earnest, practical men, to give it a start everywhere. 
A hundred subscribers of five shillings a year may be 
found in any district to form a commencement; and, 
were they to number by thousands instead of hundreds, 
free itinerating libraries might soon be in full prac- 





tical operation throughout all England. It was an idea 
of Mr. Brown's, that a powerful and well organized 
Society would yet be formed, to carry out his plan on a 
national scale; and he was even sanguine enough to 
think that a government which cared for the morals and 
well-being of the people, might yet take up the scheme 
and carry it into practical effect. 

The immense value of the Itinerating Library system 
has not been overlooked by the acute Americans,— 
ready, as they generally are, to anticipate us in the 
application of our greatest discoveries. The enter. 

rising “ American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
ne Teli ” have resolved to incorporate the plan of 
Itinerating Libraries with their other operations. The 
Reverend Mr. Abbott, Secretary to that great national 
association, closes a letter on the subject by saying— 
“JT have much hope of one day.seeing that system, in 
all its substantial advantages, generally adopted over 
the millions of miles of our national territory.” What 
a disgrace it will be to this country, if America — 
us in the practical application of this great educati 
discovery ! 

The plan has already been highly praised by the 
leading educationalists of this country; but little or 
nothing further has been done. It has extended itself 
into some of the counties neighbouring to East-Lothian 
— into Berwickshire and. Roxburghshire; and the 
General Assembly have to a considerable extent adopted 
it in their Highland Schools. The germs of the system 
have also been carried to Jamaica, Canada, South Africa, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and even to Russia. But it has 
yet to be taken up by the people; and, until they do 
take it up with spirit, the valuable means which it pre- 
sents for the diffusion of enlightenment among the 
mass of our population, will come to nought. 

Itis with the view of urging this matter on the minds 
of thinking and earnest men, and placing before them 
a practical plan of free libraries for the people, that this 
article is penned ; and the author sincerely hopes that 
good will come of it. 


—— 


Biterary Notices. 


Cicero,a Drama. By the Author of Moilc’s State 
Trials. London: Simpkin & Marshall; and Kimp- 
ton, High Holborn. 


Tue Author of the State Trials is a true poet, though 
he loves to veil his name under thecognomen of Nicholas 
Thirning Moile, and his poems under such titles as 
State Trials, and Cicero, a Tragedy. On a former 
occasion, and in another periodical, we did our best to 
make the public acquainted with the music of his 
rhythm, and the vigorous beauty of his poetry ; and we 
are glad to have seen lately a new and cheap edition of 
his State Trials issue from the press. Everything 
which Mr. Moile writes, testifies that he is a sound 
classical scholar, a good lawyer, and as good a poct. 
But the mischief of itis, that he will. choose his 
subjects with entire reference to his own tastes. and 
little regard to those of the public. Hence, his readers 
will always be few. Those few, however, will be the 
men of the purest taste. The ordinary reader will be 
much puzzled on opening the present volume to know 
why it is called aDrama. It is divided into three acts, 
each containing sundry scenes, as the author terms them, 
but as others would call them, cantos. They are mix- 
tures of narrative and dialogue, not purely in a dramatic 
form, and are well garnished with Greek mottos. But 
few except classical scholars will care much for a long 
poem on Cicero, especially when the Author indulges his 
vein for discussion in two tremendous speeches: that of 
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{| Mark Anthony against Cicero, and Cicero’s reply, with 
which the book closes, without any catastrophe or winding 
up; after spending no less than 125 pages over these 
two harangues, ‘out of the 287 of the whole volume. 

In this, we must repeat, Mr. Moile does not consult 
his fame; and yet every page abounds with most vivid 
and graphic description, with the finest sentiments, 
and with strong and masterly painting of passion and 
character. The limnings of Rome, of Cicero's study, 
of Atticus, of the death of Cesar, of Brutus, of Portia, 
of Fulvia, of the Brother and Sister, two Slaves, the 
Capitol and the Senate, are all extremely fine. They 
are full of the music and the stately verse-march of this 
— author, and bring before you the age care 

ures of both places and men, as in an old picture 
from a master hand. 

In the riches of this beautifully printed volume, which, 
however, we have never seen a single critical notice of, 
we are at a loss where to choose. Shall it bein the garden 
of Cicero, where the slave Timna is encountered by her 
dark and fiery brother Philo, and a scene of passionate 

| accusation and womanly anguish takes place; for Timna 
| has forgotten her country and birth in the love of Mar- 
| cus her master’s son? 


|  Incloisters square, on turf as velvet shorn, 

Midst tall arcades, whence Tullia’s bier was borne, 

Where a green ilex reared its bowery dome, 

Whose murmuring top gave chaffinches a home, 

Couched at the trunk, which woodbine wreaths enrolled, 

A bond-maid bent, and braided cloth of gold. 

With delicate hand, and arm in motion graced, 

Her needle blazoned flowers her pencil traced ; 

Pausing at times, oblivious of its art, 

Till deep sighs freed the blood-encumbered heart. 

Then heavenward turned her face. Of heaven it seems, 

O’erspread with spirit, as with moonlight gleams 

Pale flowers through shadows from the ilex shown, 

When sad its vesper hymns to heaven intone. 

With glistening dew her raven eyelids filled ; 

She rose, the court and cloisters round were stilled, 

Save top leaves rustling to the — breath— 

Stilled, as in pen, left by death ! 

Smooth from her brow dark tresses flowed behind ; 

Her brow so sweetly grave, so sadly kind. 

on the sward stood Tullia’s marble form, 

Instinct with grace, with youth’s affections warm. 
Thither, half fond, half shuddering, stole the maid, 
Cast o’er the statue’s head her bright brocade, 
Turned adverse, sought the tree’s extremest shade, 
Faced to the east, heaven’s azure light surveyed, 
And sunk upon her knees, and spread her hands, and prayed ; 
Silent, with sighs, as though her heart were sawn. 


Or shall it be the proud Fulvia? No, rather the loving 
— as her Brutus takes his farewell for the fatal 
| field, 


On ebon couch her task the matron plied ; 
In whom each muse, each grace, with nature vied ; 
Vied to reveal some model of her kind, 
And charm all hearts by manners, mien, and mind, 
Tier downcast eyes their long black lashes showed, 
And brow, how dark, how delicately bowed ! 
Yet stern her gaze, as hymns to Dian made, 
And a , as summer's sea embayed ; 
No dimple marked, nor colour tinged her cheek, 
Till ruby lips unveiled her teeth to speak, 
When dark eyes flashed with thought dilate and warm, 
And light seemed radiant from her face and form,— 
From owe within as pictured vases shine, 
Or glowed Pygmalion’s stone with life divine: 
Sunbursts of soul seemed emanating there ; 
Subdued, yet dowered to suffer and to dare. 
White was her stole, with purple border graced, 
With band of purple girt around her waist, 
And with rubies o’er her shouldersfair, — 
Which caught from pearly wreaths her raven hair, 
On mats two maidens couched, in dusky stole— 

. One swept the strings, one chanted from a scroll ; 





While young Calphurnius gazed behind her arm, 
To learn her art, and marvel at its charm. 

The parting of Brutus and Portia, full of soul and 
beauty, and the description of the Capitol and the 
Senate, tempt us, but our space will not permit further 
extract. The whole poem will be a rich treat to a ge- 
nuine lover of poetry of a classical taste. As a work of 
art, it is very fine. seta 
The Art-Union, Parts I. and IT, London: Chapman 

and Hall, Strand. 


Tats beautiful work,in its improved character, proceeds 
most satisfactorily. Each Monthly Part is rich both in 
engravings and in letter-press. In each are two fine en- 
he In the first part, the portrait of the Queen from 

horburn’s miniature, and Paul Potter's Studio; inthe 
second part, are the Children in the Wood from Benwell 
and Westalls, and the Dancing Girl Reposing of Canova. 

These are principally on steel : the Children in the 

Wood, an Electrotype, from the engraving of Great- 

bach. Any one of these is worth far more than the 

price of the whole part ; and the elecirotype is a curious 
specimen of the perfection now reached in that art. It 
has the complete finish and clearness of an engraving. 

Besides these, the second part abounds with wood en- 

gravings of the most tasteful character, both in pictorial 

and decorative art. Add to this, the mass of fresh 
and invaluable information on art, both at home and 
abroad, and you have one of the very cheapest as well 
as most elegant productions which ever issued from the 
periodical press. Mrs. Hall's very charming Fairy Tale 
of Killarney, equally attractive, by its recalling to us 
some of the finest scenes in Europe, and by its beautiful 
spirit, is lavishly illustrated ; and the “ Visits to Private 

Galleries,” is a series of papers which bid fair to supply 

a great and crying deficiency in this country; a good 

guide to the treasures of art in it. We recollect hearing 

Professor Bannermann express his great astonishment at 

finding, on his visitto England in quest of material for 

his Life of Raffaelle, the immense multitude of the pro- 
ductions of the old masters, scattered all over our country, 

without a single reliable clue to their discovery by a 

stranger. This series, well carried out, will remove this 

national disgrace. In every respect the Art-Union 
richly merits that popularity which we are rejoiced to 
find that it enjoys. 

The Autobiography of Gocthe ; Truth and Poetry from 
my Life. Edited by Parke Gopwin. Parts I. and II. 
London: Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 

Tris is an American translation of Gocthe’s famous 

Wahrheit und Dichiung, forming a part of Wiley and 

Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. It is a singular 

circumstance, that there has hitherto been no good 

translation of this most fascinating work, certainly one 
of the most delightful, if not the most delightful pieces 
of autobiography in any language. We have in it the 
life and literary, as well as personal and cotemporary, 
history of one of the greatest and most accomplished of 
poets. No one can read Goethe's poetry with full effect 
and comprehension, who has not read Wahrheit und 
Dichtung ; and no one can read it, without immediately 
perceiving how Goethe was in the habit of working his 
finest pictures out of the material of his own life. Goethe 
is not only the great poet and artist, but the great 
painter of German life ; and whoever reads this work, 
lays up for himself a great pleasure, in case he should 
subsequently visit Germany; and whoever has visited 

Germany, will, on reading it, experience a similar enjoy- 

ment in meeting at every page with scenes and characters 

that there have arrested his attention. We have here, 
however, but half of the work. There remain two more 

parts to be published. When complete, it will form a 

valuable addition tothe literature of our language. 
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SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


I, 


Brrps find their lodgings in the eaves ; 
Rats have their homes in sewer and drain; 
Torpid, beneath the last year’s leaves, 
The unmolested snakes remain ; 
The little dormouse in her cell, © 
Dug deep in root of forest oak, 
Has slept since first the snow-flakes fell,— 
Secure,—and has not once awoke. 
But Women and Men, i’ the frozen street, 
Are h 1 ] less every night ; 
‘ And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary fect. 





II. 


Deeper than frost, bencath the mould, 
Pierces its way the garden worm ; 
The snail withdraws its horns from the cold ; 
The ant in her nest keeps winter-term ; 
Green-backed beetle, and slimy slug, 
And speckled eft, have quarters warm ; 
The woodlouse under the bark is snug ; 
he earwig takes no wintry harm. 
But Women and Men, i’ the frozen street, 
Are housel houseless every night ; 
And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary feet. 





ir. 


Many-legged creatures, and those with wings,— 
Hum-drum hornet, and toiling bee,— 
All the rare and beautiful things 
Of insect-life, that on earth we sée,— 
All the repulsive shapes that creep,— 
All the rejoicing things that fiy,— 
Are laid in warm rest, fast asleep : 
None are exposed to the cutting sky. 
But Women and Men, i‘ the frozen street, 
Are houseless——houseless every night ; 
And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary fect. 


a 


A WINTER PICTURE. 


HOAR FROST. 


Waar dream of beauty ever equalled this ! 
What bands of fairyland have sallied forth, 
With all the foliage of the abundant north, 
With imagery from the realms of bliss ! 

What visions of my boyhood do I miss 

That here are not restored? All splendours pure, 
All loveliness, all graces that allure— 

Shapes that amaze—a paradise that is, 

Yet was not, will not in few moments be. 
Glory from nakedness, that playfully 

Mimics, with passing life, cach summer boon: 
Clothing the ground, replenishing the tree ; 
Weaving arch, bower, and radiant festoon, 
Still as a dream, and like a dream to flee. 








THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN ; 
(Concluded from p. 105.) 


Being a Narrative of the extraordinary Hallucination 


of GorrtreB Ernnatrer, alias Raoct Croc, a native | 


of Vours ; carefully abstracted from the Rechtsfille of | 


the Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compared with | 
the Report made by the Committee of Suvans to the | 


French Academy of Sciences. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


It is our semi-barbarous Code of Laws that makes Heroes of 
vulgar felons, by exciting the imagination, and_calling fort 

sympathy and pity for a poor wretch about to become the prin- 
cipal performer in a public Strangling Show. The law is the 
Newgate dramatist ; the scaffold, is the stage; the whole mixed 


| 


public, is the audience; and “ the moral” is, in its most exten- || 


sive influence, that there is something grea¢ in a man who is | 


hanged.—R, H. H. 


—_—— 


Wurtz the police were puzzling themselves with all 


|) 
i 
|! 
\ 


sorts of investigations as to the meeting of the three | 
men at the dyke for secret conference—the plot for the | 


fair—the counter-device of cheating—and the mur- 


derous shot—the family of Mr. Stewartarrived in Witten- | 


berg. Mr. Stewart having applied for permission to see 
the prisoner Einhalter, at once identified him. This, 
of course, rendered his position still more suspicious, 


and he was subjected to a further and still more | 


rigorous examination. Nothing, however, tending to 
criminate him in this murderous attempt was elicited. 


But a new witness now appeared. Gustav Grimm, | 
the man who had been shot, was not killed outright, | 
but had lingered in a state of delirium, or insensibility, | 


ever since. 
recovery, he now rallied sufficiently to make the following 
deposition :—He was left alone with Gottlieb Einhalter. 


Though little hopes were entertained of his | 


He began to talk to Einhalter. Hinhalter was sitting | 
upon a chair, with another chair near him in front. | 


While he, Grimm, was talking, Kinhalter slowly raised 


his wooden leg, and laid it in a level across the seat of | 


the other chair. 


He, witness, noticed that the stump | 


pointed directly at his body; and chancing to look up | 


from it to the face of Gottlicb Einhalter, he saw a 
strange smile, and one eye shut. The next moment he 
was shot. LHinhalter instantly put his wooden leg down 
upon the floor, and witness saw some smoke come out 


| from beneath the stump. Witness then lost his senses. 


Gottlieb Einhalter was once more searched, and all 
the mystery was clearly explained ; in fact, he himself 
confessed his guilt the moment they laid hands upon 
his wooden leg, for examination. This leg contained a 
long pistol-tube; in fact, the lower part of the leg was 
a pistol, and the trigger was pulled by means of a string 
which led up into his right hand side-pocket. He 
could thus, as he naively observed, with one hand in his 
side pocket—while, to all appearance, quietly resting 


} his wooden leg upon a bank or other support, or sitting 


with one leg crossed over the other—take a deliberate 
aim at his man; pull the trigger, and then down went 
his pistol-leg upon the ground—and what was the 
matter? From the moment of his last arresthe betrayed 
no wish to conceal anything; on the contrary, he 
showed an anxiety to be extremely communicative. 
So far from displaying the least signs of a remorse of 


conscience, he only regretted any pain he might have | 
cansed to individuals, whether victims or their rela- | 
tives ; but otherwise he gloried in the murders he had | 


committed. This old man, previously so quiet, guarded, 
and sedate in his speech and behaviour, now displayed | 
an energy and enthusiasm that were quite surprising. — 
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He held up the book which he always carried in his bosom, 
saying that he was the apostle of a great principle— 
the executor of a great law—the martyr of a practical 
philanthropy. Vulgar minds, whojudge of everything by 
their own narrow and every-day standard, might consider 
| that he was mad; but the finer intellects of France, 
of Germany, and of England, would do him justice. 
During the time that Gottlieb Einhalter was under 
sentence of death, communications were made with 
France, and a number of other murders, previously 
enveloped in mystery, could now be clearly traced to 
| this misguided man. The account he gave of his 
fanatical career was to the following purport :— 
Gottlieb Einhalter was a native of Tours. His real 
name was Raoul Croc. He was born on the 4th of 
| April, 1775. His father was a Frenchman, but his 
mother was a German. She had been a tight-rope 
dancer, before his father married her. His father was 
@ perruquier and barber, and had a little shop on the 
outskirts of the town. His son was brought up in 
idleness; he, young Raoul, had led a roving life; 
married early; deserted his wife, and, joining the 
French army, went’to Italy. He lost his leg in ce: »- 
sequence of the bite of a dog, who seized him one nigit 
while on a secret expedition of plunder. He had no 
pension from Government. But five years afterwards, 
when he had returned to France, and had taken to a 
studious life, he chanced among other books to meet 
with the wonderful work which had been his bosom 
companion ever since. From this book, to which 
England claimed the honour of giving birth, he had 
suddenly received a new light. It came upon him like 
the flash of a flint in the night. His first victim bap- 
ened tobe Amande Giraud, who had lost his leg at the 
attle of Austerlitz, and had a pension from Marshal 
Soult. He shot him one day as they sat smoking 


together in a little garden. Gottlieb Kinhalter made 


this confession in the most distinct terms. He, how- 
ever, declared most vehemently that he had no thought 
of the pension at the time he shot him. It was only 
when he turned the matter over in his mind, and con- 
sidered the great principle of action which was in 
future to be the whole aim of his life, that he came to 
see there was the finger of Providence pointing to it for 
his good. He therefore obeyed the inspiration, and 
assing himself off as Amande Giraud, the agents of 
farshal Soult had always paid him the pension. From 
this hour he had devoted all his energies to rectify the 
evils of over-population, so clearly displayed in the 
Divine book he carried at his breast—the beneficent 
production of the great English Malthus! Once, 
indeed, he—Croc, not Malthus—had suffered a qualm 
of doubt for several days, and had sleepless nights, in 
consequence of a friend sending him the roe of a 
herring wrapped in a multiplication table; but he soon 
came to perceive that the Divine Author of Over-popu- 
lation must eventually, in the course of billions of ages, 
be right, and all the produce of the sea, as well as the 
land, be eaten up by the over-populated world. Hence- 
forth he went on his way rejoicing, ever mindful of his 
high mission, ever coming in with his check upon all 
good opportunities. He confessed, in the course of his 

| efforts in this philanthropic cause, to have killed seven- 
| and-twenty individuals; to have occasioned the execu- 
| tion of five others, who were accused and found guilty 
| of the murders ; and to have wounded fourteen others, 
most of whom, alas! had recovered. His first effort 
had been made on a fine morning in June, the Ist of the 
month, 1810. He distinctly stated that these murders 
had all been committed by him privately, after he had 
left the army, and were by no means included among 
the men he might have killed while in the regular pro- 
fession. He set no account by those; it was a mere 
firing through smoke according to order. He had fol- 
lowed a higher duty. He had ‘chosen the name of 





“Gottlieb Einhalter” ‘(Lovegod, the Checker) to ex- 
press a due sense of his calling. 

Many questions were put to him concerning the 
original designer of the pistol-leg; but on this one point 
he always observed a profound and mysterious silence. 

He was asked why he had deserted his wife? He 
said he did so for her happiness, His was not a selfish, 
but a noble-minded affection. She had objected to 
some of his ways, and he had resolved to make the 
sacrifice. Was not much given to intoxication at that 
time—or nothing to signify. On being questioned 
about the love-letter to the puizmacherin, who resided 
in the suburbs, which had been found in his pocket, he 
admitted that he had offered her marriage two years 
ago, and had been accepted; but had never fulfilled the 
engagement, because that would have put an end to the 
fine sentiment he entertained; and besides, it was a 
high and praiseworthy conquest in a man to subdue his 
passions. Mortify your passions—that was his maxim. 
His age being asked, he stated that he should be sixty- 
three on his next birthday. He was asked if he was 
aware of the course of life his son, Pierre Giraud (so 
called) was leading in Bourdeaux? He said he was not. 
On being informed that his son was a known thief, he 
said he was sorry to hear it; but Pierre had always 
been an extraordinary boy, and he had no doubt but 
the money he collected was saved for a high purpose. 
He should not be surprised if Pierre built a hospital 
for the poor, some day. 

The political opinions of Gottlieb Einhalter, alias 
Raoul Croc, appear to have been unsettled; some of 
his thoughts on men, and on society, however, are 
worth recording. He spoke of Fieschi, and the other 
regicides of France, with much contempt.~They were 
ignorant egotists. He considered that Buonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington (next to the vice-and-misery 
checks of Malthus) had been the greatest benefactors 
of the human race; but not the greatest men, because 
they had thinned the populations on no philosophical 
principle. Mr. Pitt was a great man—a prime cause. 
Besides the divine work of Malthus, he often spoke 
of a curious book in German, entitled, “ Docu- 
mentary Exposition of Remarkable Crimes,” by 
Anselm von Feurbach, Knight, State Councillor, and 
President of the Court of Appeals; Commander of the 
Order of the Bavarian Crown; Knight of the Russian 
Order of St. Anne; Commander of the Grand Ducal 
Order of the White Eagle of the House of Saxony, &c. 
Great criminals, he said, could only be properly handed 
down to posterity by authors of the highest titles to 
distinction. He spoke of the habitual murder-plots of 
Simon Stigler in terms of respect and discrimination ; 
and entered with much acumen into the case of Anne 
Margaretha Zwanziger, the woman who was so expert 
in making oxalic-acid negus, and sugar-of-lead cake. 
He was quite conversant with the story of Solomon 
Scales, the Cornish wife-killer ; Jacob Solly, who had a 
passion for shooting soldiers on sentry; and Thomas 
Pig, of Hertfordshire, who killed nine infants with a 
pipe of tobacco. He also was fond of discoursing of the 
pyramids and columns made of human skulls by the 
celebrated hero and architect, Nadir Shah; and he 
dweit with peculiar interest on the principle involved 
in the eighty thousand executions of Henry VIII. of 
England. These men, he said, were all great benefactors 
of the human race. They were the magnificent carriers- 
out of the Malthusian theories; they furnished the only 
ef-jent checks and remedies that could be found. 
Emigvation and colonization were mere temporizing ; 
there was nothing for it but killing people. 

It had now become evident that Gottlieb Einhalter 
was by no means a criminal of the vulgar order, or one 
who was to be regarded and treated in the common way. 
He, in fact, considered himself a Great Criminal; and 
most people seemed disposed to view him in that light 
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“He was one of those highly organized natures” (we 
quote from the Report of the Committee of Savans to 
the French Academy of Sciences) ‘‘ which, possessing 
an excess of imaginative sensibility and the highest 
elements of philanthropy, aided by a potential will of 
that extraordi kind which is at once the master 
and the slave of the individual, have been propelled by 
a mistaken principle, to the perpetration of detestable 
and wonderful crimes.” He was visited by all the prin- 
cipal people in Wittenberg, and for leagues round ; and 
particularly by the English residents and tourists, 
several of whom came from Berlin on purpose to see 
this extraordinary man. He was extremely affable and 
communicative. The head jailor assured the visitors 
that he wanted for nothing. He was asked by an 
English gentleman if there was anything more that 
could contribute to his comfort? He said he thought 
he should like alittle vin de Bourdeaux; and, by 
permission of the master of the prison, a dozen of 
claret was immediately sent to him. 

By this time the interest occasioned by his highly 
original character, almost to an equal degree with the 
unprecedented nature of his crimes, had risen to the 
utmost pitch. Nothing could exceed the excitement. 
Everybody shared in it. Meanwhile, Gottlieb Einhaiter 
maintained the same dignified and philosophic bearing 
which had distinguished him ever since his arrest. An 
artist of eminence, deputed as it was whispered by a 
personage of the highest rank, requested permission to 
paint his portrait. He at once consented, and even took 
pains to sit well, and in the attitude of sitting with his 
right leg crossed over the other: Seven or eight 
amateurs, after this, requested to be allowed to 
make sketches of him, which was also accorded. A 
plaister cast was taken of his face, by a Professor 
of Physiognomy, anda model in wax of his right leg 
apparatus and of his right hand. Several literary gen- 
tlemen connected with the public journals of some ot 
the principal towns of Upper Saxony, together with two 
special correspondents from Bourdeaux and Paris, were 
sedulously employed from day to day in taking notes 
from: conversations with Gottlieb, with a view to the 
immediate publication of his Memoirs in the German 
and French newspapers, to be collected afterwards for 
a larger work, to be entitled, “ Life and Opinions of 
Gottlieb Einhalter,” &c. &c., and translated into English 
simultaneously, to prevent piracy. Many were the ap- 
plications for his autographs, and for locks of his hair, 
and from the highest quafters; so that Gottlicb was at 
last obliged, though in the most courteous terms, to 
refuse the latter request, as it began already to effect a 
change in the appearance of his head, and to render it 
less picturesque. Amidst all this excitement, which 
was enough to have destroyed the balance of any ordi- 
nary mind, Gottlieb Einhalter never betrayed the least 
superciliousness or loss of serenity; and although one 
of the turnkeys declared that when the prisoner thought 
he was not observed he showed all sorts of signs of being 
horribly frightened and half mad with his prospect, 
everybody knew the declaration was a base calumny. 

Some benevolent English ladies called tosee him, and 
talked veryearnestly with him about a future state, and ex- 
horted him to make the most of the short time allotted 
to him on earth, and sent him soup from their table, and 
some clean linen, of which he was much in need. He 
refused to see the putzmacherin, who called daily to no 
purpose. He said, “ Poor thing ; it was all vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.” He declared that he died in the Roman 
Catholic faith, declining, however, for the present, the 
attendance of a confessor. Mrs. Stewart came to see 
him, and gave him her forgiveness for the attempt he 
had made upon her life in the woods of Rolandsbogen, 
and exhorted him to penitence. As it appeared by his 
replies that he was of the Protestant persuasion, Mrs, 
Stewart made him a present of a beautiful Prayer-book, 





bound in black moroceo and gold. He said it would 
be a great comfort tohim. In an interesting conversa- 
tion with the Head Professor of the University, he 
begged the Professor's intercession with the chief 
judges, to obtain permission for him to bequeath his 
cranium to the French Academy of Sciences ; his 
pistol-leg to the Museum of Berlin; his copy of Malthus 
to the University of Wittenberg ; and earnestly desired 
that his heart should be embalmed, and placed ina 
marble urn, with an appropriate inscription, to be set 
upon a pedestal in front of the cathedral; he further- 
more wished, as a last request, that his mortal remains 
might then be carried within the walls of the Uni- 
versity Chapel, and that he might be buried between 
Luther and Melancthon. The worthy Professor shed 
tears; but said he could give him no hopes as to the 
last part of his request. 

All the English and French residents and visitors 
indulged in many interesting speculations as to the 
mode of execution by which the last offices of the law 
would be performed upor Gottlieb Einhalter, as he 
was far from being a criminal of acommon order. He 
could only with propriety be executed after the mode 
practised with all Great Criminals. An English naval 
officer who was présent at one of these discussions, made 
a thoughtless speech enough. “I would have the in- 
fernal dog whipped at the cart’s tail,” said he, “ and 
then flung into the dyke with a stone tied round his 
neck!” Everybody was excessively shocked at this 
unfeeling, this undiscriminating and brutal suggestion. 
It would certainly have been a strange death for a great 
criminal like him. 

The morning before the execution of this extraordi- 
nary man, his fortitude appeared for the first time to 
desert him. He consented to see the poor putzmacherin. 
He even requested to be left a few minutes alone with 
her. After she was gone, he appeared very restless; so 
much £0, indeed, that everybody felt real pity for him. 
His intellect seemed to be shaken, and he was losing 
himself. The putzmacherin came againin the afternoon, 
and this time he was most anxious to see her. They 
were left alone, as before, for a few minutes. 

It was subsequently discovered, that the infatuated 

woman had been persuaded to bring secretly to him 
three or four bullets, and an ounce of gunpowder. She 
pleaded, in extenuation, that she could not refuse a last 
request to the dear old man—he always had such 
winning tongue. 
- After the second visit of this deluded woman, he be- 
came much more composed. Everybody saw that he 
was reconciled to his dark fate. They little knew what 
else was revolving in ‘his mind. 

The night before his execution, Gottlieb expressed a 
wish that the Chief Magistrate of Wittenberg and the 
Head Professor of the University should breakfast with 
him, next morning. It appeared, however, from some 
cause or other, that this request could not be granted; 
coffee and chocolate, however, with fried pork and 
onions, and a rich sauce of brown sugar, anchovy, and 
goose-fat, accompanied with several large slices of pum- 
pontkel bread, were furnished him, with which he 
appeared very well satisfied. He did not seem, how- 
ever, to eat with a good appetite, but rather a forced 
one. He also made several anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the putzmacherin, who, together with her two 
nieces, he had strictly enjoined to be present at his 
last moments, that they might see how he died. He 
was assured they would all be there; and that some 
ladies had already sent them a variety of scarfs, silks, 
and trinkets, to enable them to make a good appearance. 
He showed signs of a melancholy pleasure on hearing this. 

The terrible morning ‘arrived. The University clock 
proclaimed the hour that was to close the mortal career 
of this unhappy man. He declared, however, that he 
was not unhappy, and that he died contented and 
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hopeful. He walked with a firm step to the place of 
execution, which was outside the town, and passing 
through a lane of spectators. His bearing was self- 
possessed and imposing. Several ladies fainted as he 

the windows. <A bouquet of white roses was 
thrown towards him by an unseen hand. He bowed 
gratefully, and laid his hand upon his heart; the con- 
fessor, however, would not allow him to receive it. The 
scene was altogether painful. 

Rain had fallen in the night, and part of the way 
was over rough stones and gravel. Only one circum- 
stance tended to create a little annoyance to him, and 
to discompose_ his demeanour, which was that some of the 
stones and mud appeared to have got jammed into the 
aperture at the lower. end of his pistol-leg, the ferrule 
of which had fallen off. However, he quickly recovered 
himself, and walked on as steadily as before. 

Arriving at the deadly platform, he ascended the steps 
without hesitation ; bowed gracefully to the spectators 
all round; gazed at the various preparations with a 
calm interest; took off his cravat; and seated himself 
as directed. But when he had done this, his face under- 
went some dreadful changes. While the executioner’s 
assistant was binding him to the back of the fatal chair 
for decapitation, he gazed round upon the concourse with 
ahurried glance, and discovered the putzmacherin with 
her two nieces, all of whom he had enjoined to be 
present. 

They ‘were all attired in full evening dresses, with 
large gold earrings, jewelled bracelets, and splendid 
combs in the dark and elaborate plaits of their skilfully 
dressed hair. Words are scarcely adequate to describe 
the elegance of the puizmacherin, whose finely-rounded 
arms were continually seen to advantage as she applied 
to her eyes a large lace-bordered handkerchief of snowy 
hue, while her magnificent bust heaved up and down 
with the difficult suppression of her inward emotion. 
These, indeed, are moments when the pen of the his- 
terian most feels its inadequacy. But Gottlieb—how 
could he bear the thought of leaving her for whom 
he had entertained so refined and disinterested a 
sentiment?—how could he leave her to the rude 
winds of adversity, and the cold scoffs of the com- 
mon world? He had forecast everything. Placing his 
right leg across his left knee, so as to point directly at 
the heart of the unsuspecting putzmacherin, he thrust 
his right hand into his side pocket, and compressed 
his lips. ‘Just as the executioner advanced behind him 
with his two-handed sword, a ghastly smile gleamed 
across the features of Gottlieb—he shut his left eye— 
and his right elbow was observed to give a smart jerk. 
An explosion took place! The pudézmacherin and her 
nieces were untouched ; for the pistol, owing to an over- 
charge, while its muzzle was blocked up with stones and 
muddy gravel, had burst, and blown the unhappy man all 
to pieces! Scarcely a vestige remained of the misguided 
enthusiast ;—and of that finely developed cranium, 
which he had intended to be presented as a fertile field 
for discussion and suggestiveness to the French Academy 
of Sciences ;—of that wonderful Idea—his wooden leg, and 
allits subjective objectivity, which the Museum of Berlin 
wasanxiously expecting by the next post;—of that heart, 
the seat of all strong emotions of philanthropy (rightly 
understood), and also of magnanimous self-denial and 
valour in its Malthusian crusade, against rich and poor, 
(especially the hungry poor) ;—and of that equally beau- 
tiful apparatus, which in the full pride of gastric vitality 
had been but a day before the recipient of sympathetic 
English soup (to say nothing of clean linen and claret, 
and a gilt-edged prayer-book) ;—no satisfactory specimen 
could be collected. Nothing but the mere refuse of this 
wonderfully contrived being lay scattered about, which 
was soon blown away into the common sewer. Such 
was the melancholy end of an original thinker and 
practical philanthropist. 











THE EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue opening of the British Institution is always a 
pleasant event; it is an earnest of much pleasure in 
store for picture lovers as the Spring advances. We 
grieve, however, to say that this exhibition is decidedly 
below the average exhibitions of this Institution. We 
will not, however, dwell upon the numbers of really 
atrocious daubs, upon several ambitious failures, nor 
even upon the mediocre, but hasten to our favourite 
pictures. 

The gems of the North Room, and, in fact, of the 
whole exhibition, are a small picture by Danby, the 
Lover's Walk, No. 8, and the Approaching Foot- 
step, No. 58, by Frank Stone. Recollecting the two 
splendid pictures Danby exhibited here last Spring, we 
were no little disappointed at finding that the artist’s 
name occurred enly once in the catalogue; but this one 
small picture is a world of beauty in itself; it isa 
poetical creation to haunt our imagination for months 
tocome. It is simply a terrace, a straight, formal 
terrace, on which stand two lovers conversing in the 
moonlight. Beyond the terrace stand black cypresses, 
over which rises a large, pure moon, shedding down 
through their dark pyramids the most silverylight. All 
is hushed, and cool, and pleasant; you almost see the 
long shadows tremble on the terrace, and the vine and 
orange leaves stir in the night breeze. In the distance 
red lights stream from the windows of a neighbouring 
villa ; whilst, through a tangle of roses and vines which 
overhang the terrace, there is a glimmer of nearer 
lights, telling of revelry close at hand, in strange con- 
trast to the repose on the terrace. Unfortunately, the 
lovers are the most unsatisfactory part of the picture. 

Stone’s picture is also a gem. Without any very high 
aim, it is truly beautiful. A lovely young girl, dressed 
in the elegant, old-fashioned dress which Stone so loves 
to paint, is resting on a pleasant flowery bank under 
well-grown forest trees. She slightly bends forward 
with a sweet, conscious look as she hears a well-known 
footstep, at the same time endeavouring to restrain a 
lively little lap-dog which is ready to spring from her 
lap, and seems inclined to reccive the stranger in a less 
gentle manner than his mistress. It is altogether a 
most happy little picture, and, like all Stone’s pictures, 
most exquisitely painted. 

Sant has three Jarge pictures in this room—Morning, 
and Evening, and No. 185, a girl reclining ona balcony, 
with a warm artificial light and cold moonlight 
very cleverly harmonised, on her head, shoulders, 
and arms. It is a striking picture; but clever as 
is Sant’s management of abrupt contrasts, we fear 
we should soon weary of it. There is a very joyous 
spirit about the Morning, No. 66. The young Pil- 
grim of Life setting forth on his pilgrimage has 
startled a lark from a mountain peak, and gazes with 
beaming eyes after the bird as it soars up into the clear 
morning sky ; Evening, No.170, is a complete failure. 
It is the Pilgrim, now old and care-worn, tottering 
towards his grave, but there isa great want of sentiment 
and dignity in the treatment. To our taste, both pic- 
tures would have been much more agreeable had they 
been smaller. This room contains also two very 
charming pictures, by Mr. F. Goodall—the Irish Court- 
ship, No. 23, and the Holy Well, No. 6; a beautiful 
city view by Mr. Roberts, the Market Place at Coutance, 
Normandy, No. 30; and a small historical picture, 
by Mr. J.Gilbert, the Fronde Riots, No. 89. Mr. 
Gilbert’s picture evinces much power and knowledge, 
but as a whole is less agreeable than his Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, exhibited here last spring. The 

up of rioters want truth and individuality. 

Before leaving the North Room we must not forget 
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Etty. Two out of his three pictures in the exhibition 
are here—“an Israelite indeed,” and a Magdalen 
reading. These pictures, interesting and beautiful to 
artists from their power of colouring, will, from their 
character, we imagine, be remarkably uninteresting to 
the greater number of visitors to the Institution. His 
Reposing after Bathing, No. 303, in the Middle Room, 
has much of his splendid colouring and much of his 
strange carelessness; still it is to us anything but a 
pleasing picture. 

It is, however, in landscape that te British Institu- 
tion is most rich this spring.—There are two lovely 
Creswicks—Shallow Streams, No. 54, and a Break in 
the River—two quiet, green, shadowy pictures which 
only Creswick could paint; several beautiful things by 
Lee—his delicious Old Avenue, No.162, and the Cottage 
under the Hill, No. 180; one or two pleasant sunny 
Italian scenes by Herring, and about four Copley 
Fieldings scattered through the different rooms. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to say all we 
would about two of Lacee’s wonderful fruit pieces, 
which are if possible more beautiful than nature. 
Neither can we do more than mention a most carefully 
painted picture by Mrs. Robertson—the Mecting of 
Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, No. 379; 
two sweet little rustic pictures by Mr. Earl—the 
Gull’s Nest, and the Spring, which strike us as being 
very promising; and Mr. M’lan’s two earnestly 
painted, truthful pictures of Highland Life, No. 456, 
and No. 492, 
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LAST WORDS OF CONTROVERSY, 
Tue Grose THEATRE, 


Dear Howrrt, Westminster, Feb. 10. 
Tus morning I set ont to seek for the site of the 
Globe Theatre. ‘liree years ago, I often passed through this 
neighbourhood with some literary friends. We went along 
Bankside, Clink Street (or the tangling alleys), and by St. 
Saviour’s, We crossed the top of an alley which always brought 
out an exclamation, “ There’s Shakspere’s Alley,” or “ the old 
Globe Alley,” or “ here’s whereabouts the old Globe Theatre 
stood ;” I am sure it was before passing under the Southwark 
Bridge and the old dead-wall of Winchester palace, (by Phoenix 
Wharf,) a little beyond. I find the alley by the Bridge-foot is 
“ Rose Alley,” so an old woman said it had been for thirty years. 
The Rose and Bell is at the corner, and the landlord knew 
nothing about it. There is no Globe Alley there now, and the 
Maid Lane of 1825 is now New Park Street. A coal porter 
said that a dozen years ago New Park Street was called Maiden 
Lane. Not finding any relics of the Globe, I thought I would 
look out for the Bear Garden, as that would bea clue to the true 
whereabouts. I soon found “ Bear Garden Wharf,” and a sort 
of alley called “ Bear Garden.” ‘The distances measured in 
steps are as follows:—From Southwark Bridge arch to Rose 
Alley, 23 yards ; from Rose Alley to “ Bear Garden,” 24 yards. 
T then went on to St. Saviour’s, and had a search there for a 
Globe Alley or Maiden Lane. As inquiries elicited nothing, I 
made use of my eyes, and soon came upon a “ Globe Inn” by 
the Borough Market, just where Church Street curves into 
York Street. This public-house is at the corner of a court 
which leads direct up the London Bridge steps, and is in fact at 
the back of the block of houses in Borough High Street (I am 
particular, to prevent mistakes), just past St. Saviour’s. Who 
would believe that Shakspere’s Theatre hobnobbed with 
London Bridge! Yet here it is that the critic planted his 
hexagon building. When I saw this court, which is not “a 
long and narrow alley,” I said, Can this be Globe Alley? it has 
no name written up. I went into the Globe public-house, as 
robably the critic did before me, and a conversation ensued 
tween myself and the landlord. 
Myself. “ What is the name of this court 2” 
Landlord. “Green Dragon Court, that’s the name! 
where Shakspere wrote all his plays.” 


It's 


Myself. “I see your house is called the Globe; Is there a 
Globe Alley hereabouts ? ” 

Landlord. “ Why some folks call this court Globe Alley; 
but its proper name is Green Dragon Court. It’s no alley 
at all.” 

Myself. “ And so Shakspere lived there.” 

Landlord. “Yes, and the Globe Theatre was burnt down 
there.” 

Landlady. “That was a long time ago,—in Henry the 
Eighth’s days.” 

Myself. “Well, I didn’t think that Globe Alley was so near 
pPe: He Bridge; it must have stood in the road from old 
London Bridge, if this be really the true old Globe Alley.” 

Landlord. “Globe Alley! Oh, bless you! Globe Alley’s on 
the Bankside, by Southwark Bridge, or it used to be as I know; 
but this is where they say the Theatre was burnt down, and 
Shakspere wrote his plays. But they call this Globe Alley 
*cause it’s by this house—it’s Green Dragon Court, though, 
properly.” 

Barther inquiry led me to suspect that this Globe public- 
house was originally the Green Dragon, and that calling it the 
Globe was the clever thought of some landlord who knew there 
was one Will Shakspere, and a Globe Theatre; and as no one 
could be sure of the site of the latter, it might as well be in 
Green Dragon Court as anywhere else. As for “ Maiden Lane 
close to London Bridge,” no one ever heard of it. 

Now for a third site, between yours and the critic’s in Bar- 
clay’s Brewery. The critic has had a confused idea of Globe 
Alley, said to be embraced within the walls of the brewery, of a 
Maiden Lane contiguous, of a Globe Inn by St. Saviour’s, and of 
a passage close by, and has jumbled them all together. Barclay’s 
Brewery extents ‘rom the land arches of Southwark, to a great 
distance eastward, and chiefly to the south of New Park Street 
(once Maiden Lane). The tradition is, that a part of the 
Brewery stands on the site of the Globe Theatre; but I am 
pretty sure that could not be, as that would remove it altogether 
from Bankside. 


o 


off-shoot must have gone northward towards Bankside, and not | 


southward, and that it was a little to the west of Southwark 

Bridge foot (close to Rose Alley, if indeed that be not the very 

alley itself), and not east of Bridge Street. I think it probable 

that Rose Alley is a modern name, One thing is certain, the 

thenzeum is wrong. Barclay’s Brewery and St. Saviour’s 
Church are not yet arm in arm. 

Iam, dear Howitt, 
Yours faithfully, 


Dear Str, Feb.15, 1847. 

T HAvE twice taken up pen and paper to write to you, 
but each time abstained, as I really was unwilling to intrude my 
opinion in a matter with which fowl nothing to do, hird 
thoughts, however, have determined me to write. 

Certain parties, with no uncertain views, have made your new 
work the subject of the grossest attacks. I have been con- 
nected with the press for twenty years and more, and never knew 
anything of the sort carried on until now, in such a trenchant, 
personal, and (I must say) discreditable manner. I have been 
induced, in consequence of those attacks, to read the two volumes 
through. I don’t think there ever was a pleasenter work to 
read—or a work, the kindly feeling of which was so marked. 
lt has increased my knowledge of literary men very greatly; 
given me, in many cases, a key to certain obscure passages in 
their lives and writings. And I think ita very honest book-—not 


In Strype’s Stow, we find that so late as 1720 | 
Maiden Lane, of which Globe Alley was an off-shoot, was a long | 
straggling place, with ditches on each side. I contend that this | 





concealing the truth, when the truth should be spoken, nor, | 


exaggerating it, in any manner. 


You will act most unfairly towards the public, and the readi Mg | 


public in particular, if you are frightened from giving ~s a secon 


series of this work. A few clerical errors, and a few acival | 


errors—the result, I conjecture, of your trusting 2 good deal fe 
memory—cannot destroy the character of a very deligniful, and 
much required work. Yours faithfully, ete. 
Here we altogether leave the subject. We have exposed the 
malicious system of literary burking of the Athenseum, and tat: 
for the present suffices us. We are obliged by the earnest eal, 
of our friendly correspondents, whose numerous letters, if we 
could print them, with name and address, would be a most 
triumphant reproof to the critic, and we now restore t:.e pages 





of our Journal to their legitimate and more agreeable purposes. 








—_F 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 


Bn er rere 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to’ state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far. as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work vor all, and we desire to work wir all.— Eps. 





First Grand Soirée ¢ the Whittington Club.—This meeting, 
which was held in the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, which 
was most liberally put at the service of the Club by the pro- 
rietor, gratuitously, was of the most successful kind. Long 
fore the time arrived, every ticket was bought uP, and as much 
as a guinea each was offered at last in vain. The large room 
in which the meeting was held, was. found incapable of con- 
taining perhaps more than half the number mitted to the 
rooms, of which five or six were appropriated to the company. 
The enthusiasm manifested was inteuse. As the newspapers 
will have given the details of this great and important occasion, 
before this Journal is out, we shall only add, that Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, as the founder of the Club, was received with the 
warmest applause, and made an able speech from the chair. He 
was followed by Dr. Mullingar, Charles Knight, George Dawson, 
Dr. Bowring, Mr. Miall, William Howitt, and Mr. Nash. 
Between the addresses, music and singing were introduced ; the 
singers were Miss Rainforth, Signor and Signora F. Lablache, 
Miss Bassano, Messrs. Manvers, Carte, Shoubridge, Buckland, 
Wetherbee, etc., ete. Amongst those who honoured the soirée 
with their presence, we observed Dr.Southwood Smith, Mr. 
| Ashurst, and Mr. Ashurst, jun., Dr. Price, Thomas Cooper, 
Goodwyn Barmby, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Silverpen, 
Miss Margaret Gillies, Charles Gilpin, the Author of Azoth the 
Egyptian, etc. In the rooms we met a greater number of the 
staunch friends of progress than we have seen together on any 
recent occasion. ‘The rooms were embellished by many valuable 
works of art, portfolios of drawings and prints, kindly lent for 
the occasion. After the refreshments, the young people danced 
| tilla late hour. The club may now be considered to be fairly 
| established, numbering already upwards of 1,300 members. 
| Second Soirée of the Working Upholsterers’ Institute —The 
| second annual festival of this very excellent institution was held 
| on the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 9th, at the Portland Rooms, 
| Poley-street, Portland-place. j 
The members of this institution, impressed with the evils 
| which attend the meetings of trade associations held at public- 
houses, and with the need of better instruction for themselves, 
| resolved in 1844-10 form themselves into an association, for the 
| purposes of weaning the workmen of their trade from habits and 
places of intemperance; of establishing a sort of club and 
athenzenm for rational social enjoyments; and for prosecuting 
| those studies which would better fit them for their professional 
| duties, and for members of ise p For this purpose they issued 
| an address, which is distinguished for its good sense and elevated 
| Views. In this were proposed a drawing-class, a library, and 
| suitable lectures. It states that the objects of the institute are 
entirely of another character from those professed or carried out 
| by any other society in the trade. It adds—“ In our associative 
| capacity, as members of a trade's society, we have seen evils of 
appalling magnitude creep insensibly amongst us, which, if not 
arrested by a higher power than has hitherto heen wielded, 
threaten to carry us to inevitable destruction. In almost every 
quarter complaints have arisen of the moral incapacity of our 
fellow-workmen; and the character which they have justly 
earned for themselves, as individuals, has been extended to the 
more duty-observing and upright of the trade.” 
_ These brave and sensible men resolved to stem this torrent of 
intemperance, if possible ;. to restore the character of their trade 
fellows ; and, still further, to raise it higher than it had yet 
ever been. ‘Another advantage,” say they, besides that of 
moral reform, “is to be derived from this institute. There are 











Comparatively few among us who are thoroughly yo occa | 
of | 


with the higher branches of the trade. The harmony 
colours, the elegance of form and design, are subjects which, 
Senerally speaking, we have paid little attention to. That 





these branches of art are necessarily interwoven with the future 
rene and improvement of the trade all will readily admit.” 

With these most praiseworthy views this institute was com- 
menced ; and it is still more to the honour of those who origi- 
nated it, that it hasnot been carried through without opposition. 
No weapons of ridicule were neglected by the more jovial mem- 
bers of the trade to deter others from abandoning the usualevening 
carouse, and becoming members of a community, temperate, if 
not totally abstinent. Rooms were hired for their meetings, 
and coffee was substituted for beer and spirits. Such has been 
the triumph of good sense, however, in this body, that whereas 
last year only about fifty persons attended their soirée, upwards 
of one hundred and fifty were present this. In a handsome and 
well-lighted room, tables were set out for tea and coffee; and 
soon after the hour of six o’clock these tables were filled with a 
happy and well-dressed company of the journeymen upholsterers, 
with their wives, sisters, and sweethearts. At their request, 
William Howitt had been invited to take the chair. Besides 
Mr. Howitt, we observed present Mr. Smith, the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery League, and some other gentlemen visitors. 
After tea was removed, in the course of the evening a handsome 
dessert was set on the tables, and all seemed greatly to enjoy 
themselves. The meeting was addressed by the chairman, who 
highly commended the noble example they were setting, not 
only to their own trade, but to all others; and pointed out to 
them that by this species of co-operation the whole of the dif- 
ferent trades in the kingdom might be reformed and improved, 
and thus, in fact, the whole working population of the empire 
be brought into one mighty body of progress and moral reform. 

The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. Bainbridge, Wilks, 
Dell, Carswell, Parker, Gordon, Hayward, and Burr. Mr.Tribe, | 
the secretary, read the Report; and Mr. Bember, from the Car- 
penter’s Company, also addressed the meeting, expressing his 
resolve to communicate what he had seen, and exhort his own | 
trade to follow the admirable example. 

Mrs. Adams was engaged to sing, and accompany on the 
iano: and Messrs. Burr, Eno, Gosnald, Hutton, Haycoek, | 
Istow, and ethers, sung both grave and comic songs. Mr. Wall 

gave some airs on the concertiva. Almost the whole of the 
speakers, singers, and performers, were working men of this 
association; and the whole entertainment showed a degree of 
accomplishment, of good breeding, and of powers of rational 
enjoyment, which would have graced any society, and which 
speak highly not only for this invaluable institution, but for the 
progress of the working class in general. All present appeared 
ighly delighted, and did not separate till a late hour. 

We may add that the institute allows its members, when out 
of employment, 10s. per week. They keep a book, in which the 
names of those out of employ are registered, so that applications 
for men are immediately met. During the last year they have 
had less men out of employ than the other three Upholsterers’ 
Trade Societies, each of which are held at public-houses. 

In the eventof a disagreement between the men and their 
employers, the institute recommend, and have carried out suc- 
cessfully, the plan of arbitration; they (the members) are 
opposed to strikes and intimidations. The institute subscribes 
annually to the Art Union, and receives their engravings as 
additions to its library. The members are anxious to unite with 
other trades in taking more extensive and suitable premises, to 
be a kind of Trades’ Hall or Institute, where each society shall 
have its own committee-room, but one general lecture-room, 
open to all; also separate rooms for the various classes, open to 
all; and a reading or coffee-room, free to all the members of 
the various trades who unite in this object. 

We recommend the plan and objects of this association to the 
serious attention of the working men of all trades. . 
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Operatives’ Mutual Life Assurance, Deferred Annuity, and 
General Benefit Investment Society—We have had the pro- 
ctus of a society under the above head submitted to us: In 
the present of the business, we can only say, that such an 
association, well and honourably conducted for the people, would 
be : most invaluable as aa cht tia Fi 
t appears to originate in a highly respectable quarter, and, 
as it tities the most public aihalions it will be the fault of the 
public if the plan be not carried out on the safest and inost effi- 
cient basis. We quite agree with the projectors, that the great 
evils connected with the ordinary benefit societies and clubs 
render it highly desirable that the working classes should have 
some far more secure and profitable mode of investing their 
contributions, as a guarantee against the accidents and con- 
tingencies of life, and the certain consequences of death, to their 
families. The plan here proposed is, on the face, very excellent ; 
and it will be for the people to inquire after it, and for their 
friends to do the same, and give them the best information re- 
garding it, as it proceeds, We shall watch to do this to the best 
of our power. 

The plan, as detailed in the prospectus, is to have a central 
office, where, besides the usual business of a Life Office, all the 

iness now transacted by Friendly Societies, Loan Societies, 
and Building Societies, without any of the irregularities and 
uncertainties incidental to their present mode of management, 
may be conducted. The business of the association is to be 
carried on by district or local boards, acting under, and corre- 
sponding with, the central office. It proposes that this society 
shall not interfere in any way with the usages of district boards, 
whether formed by a body of Odd Fellows, Foresters, or otler 
orders; all of which are invited to avail themselves of the 
capital and profits of the society, as soon as it is properly 
organized, 4 

Its plans include—Jnsurances. To insure, by the issue of 
policies from £10. and upwards, the payment of a sum to the 
family of a member on his death. Deferred annuities; thus, 
besides the conditions to enable the members, in case of illness 
or accident, to receive back two-thirds of their advances, 

In case of accidents or sickness. Policies are to be prepared 
which will enable proprietors of mines, iron-works, collieries, 
railways, etc., to contract, and make insurances for the benefit 
of their workmen, in sickness, or accident, and for that of their 
families, in case of death. . Loans, or advance of the sum assured. 
It is proposed to advance, to such persons as insure their lives, 
to the extent of their policies, on the joint and several boud of 
these persons, including the foreman, etc. 

It is obvious that no promises can be fairer ; but the scheme 
is, at the same time, a most stupendous one; and the first and 
great thing is to convince the public of its practicability, and 
that it is in safe hands. To show what the projectors propose 
a object, we give the following statement, which winds up 

eir 8: 

a Under a judicious and economical management, the profits 
to be realised are worthy of the attention of the capitalist, and 
it is fully expected that a liberal dividend will be awarded on the 
capital, while the surplus profit will be returned to the Assurers 
in the form of cash payments, diminutions of premiums, or 
additions to policies. 

“ The respective claims of Assurers and Proprietors are to be 
so adjusted that the Society shall be considered strictly mutual 
in its operation, the Assurers in a Society being considered quite 
as important as the Proprietors in yielding @ source of profit. 

“Tn order to out the foregoing stions for establish- 
ing the Operatives’ Mutual Life Ratapaan toilet, it is proposed, 

“1. Tocirculate this prospectus amongst gentlemen who take 
an interest in the welfare of the industrious classes, so that due 
deliberation may be given to the plans and suggestions received 
for improvement. 

“2. Toholda preliminary meeting, due notice of which will be 

iven to all parties who are favourable to the project, at which 
rther details will be announced, and mexsures taken for future 


proceeding. ane: 

“3. To solicit the co-operation of noblemen, capitalists, manu- 
facturers, and proprietors of large works, in aid of the object— 
either by becoming holders of shares, or acting as directors or 
patrons of the undertaking. 

“4, To avoid all irregularities and useless expenditure in the 
formation of the Society, and all forms of jobbing which have in 


so many recent i ces ¢ the formation of 
companies, and ultimately caused their ruin. ‘ 

“ MANAGERS ye tem.) :—William Hardwicke, Esq., 24, 
Lower Calthorpe Street, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 


public 





geons, and Surgeon to the St. Pancras < 4 General Dispen- 
Sn pia ag ye &e. ; W. T. Richards, Ksq., 
10, Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, City ; to whom all com. 
munications are requested to be addressed. 

The Ashton Atheneum.—This Institution was opened on the 
26th of last month, with a Lecture from George Dawson, Esq., 
of Birmingham, which was received with the most marked 
manifestations of satisfaction by a very numerous and respectable 
audience. The list of the newspapers and periodicals, to be 
found on the table of the reading-room, comprises all the best 
in the country. There is no restriction as to politics or theology; 
both are admitted without reference to class or ~~ 
of Politics is not considered too phe. nor logy too 
sacred for working-men, by the members-of this institution. The 
Ashton Atherzeum is an experiment to ascertain whether in these 
days of boasted religion there is sufficient kindliness of feeling 
to admit of the establishment of an institution in which every 
member shall be at liberty to place before his fellow members an 
exposition of what he believes to be the truth. The Christian 

itness and the Christian Penny Magazine have been laid on 
the table by persons holding the doctrines therein advocated, 
and every member is at liberty to follow the example. It is 
hoped the result will be a better acquaintance with the principles 
and doctrines of all parties, without contempt for any, and a 
diffusion ‘amongst all of that spirit of charity and goodwill 
without which religion is a mere pretence. 

Ashton, Feb. 8, 1847, i. 

To the Editor of Howitt’s Journal.—People’s College at Hel- 
bourne, Derbyshire.: Srr—If in your “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places” you should alight on the ancient village of Melbourne, 
and be walking up Penn Lane, before six o’clock in the morning, 
you would behold a deyelopment of Popular Progress worth a 
niche in your Weekly Record ; but, as we cannot anticipate the 
pleasure of meeting you in this locality, where you might use 
your own paint-brush in picturing the scene, I may just inform 
you, that, near the top of the said lane, there is a very humble, 
antique-looking building, which, in days of yore, was used a8 & 
“ Quakers’ meeting,” but which has not for-many years. been so 
consecrated, though it still bears the appellation. It has not, 
however, been left to the spiders, or the spirit of desolation, but 
has been used as a Sunday-school—as a teetotal temple—as 4 
place of meeting for the ‘lnciples of John Hullah—as a me- 
chanics’ institute, and lecture-room—and as a committee-room 
for early-closing movements. Its present phase is one in which 
you will rejoice. At the early hour aforesaid, you might see 
some fifty young men and women pressing into this hurhble hall 
of science, and preparing themselves, by writing, arithmetic, 
reading, and grammar, not only for better fulfilling their daily 
duties, but for further studies and greater Lge, the 
regions of learning and the world of literature. We have not 
by name, but we have virtually, commenced a People’s Colleye ; 
and, though it be on a small scale, it is a beginning, and shows 
what “ the people” may do for themselves ; preserving their in- 
dependency, increasing their self-respect, and shooting clear of 
the sensory of any “comprehensive scheme” of national 
education, promulgated by legislative thinkers. 


Yours truly, W.T.P. 
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